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76 Mr. Ainsworth's Visit to the Chaldeans. 

to my feelings as well as to those of my fellow-traveller Mr. 
Rassam, to have assisted in restoring a Christian nation to the 
notice of the civilised world, I am yet fully aware of the imper- 
fection of our labours. Much remains to be done before the 
curiosity at present awakened respecting the geography, natural 
history, and antiquities of Kurdistdn can be thoroughly satisfied. 
Some time must elapse and many efforts must be made before all 
the recesses of those wild mountains can be fully explored : but 
that they are accessible to an inquirer using proper caution has 
been proved by this journey, which it is hoped may thereby give 
a fresh impulse to discovery. 



III. — Sketch of the Eastern Coast of Central America, compiled 
from Notes of Captain Richard Owen and the Officers of 
Her Majesty's Ship Thunder, and Schooner Lark. By 
Captain Bird Allen, R.N. 

The best existing charts of the coasts of Honduras and Yucatan 
being extremely defective and quite inadequate to the growing 
commercial intercourse between England and the independent 
States of Central America, the British Government directed a 
minute examination to be made of the whole of this eastern coast 
and the adjacent islands and banks, a brief account of which is 
contained in the following pages. 

From Cape Catoche, the north-eastern point of Yucatan, the 
survey was prosecuted in a southerly direction for 370 miles 
along the eastern shore of this peninsula, including the shores 
of Spanish Yucatan and the British settlement of Honduras ; 
then in an easterly direction 350 miles to Cape Gracias a 
Dios, comprising part of the coasts of Guatemala and Mosquitia ; 
and lastly, again to the S. for 250 miles to the river Colorado, in 
lat. 10° 47' N., long. 83° 35' W., being the remainder of the 
coast of Mosquitia, and 45 miles of the coast of Central America. 

The latitudes and longitudes were, when practicable, observed 
on shore, the former generally by meridian altitudes of stars N. 
and S. of the zenith, and the latter by chronometric observations. 
The chain of connexion between the West Indies and England 
is subjoined from Captain Owen's nautical memoir descriptive of 
the survey. 

a We were furnished with eight excellent chronometers, the 
Standard (No. 114, by Dent) being the watch that gained the 
first prize in 1829 at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, and was 
the best watch that at that time had been placed there for trial. 
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Chronometers — Nassau — Port Royal — Cape Catoche. 77 

" After rating the chronometers at Portsmouth, we made the 
best of our way to Madeira, and after an interval of 14 days 
again rated at Funchal. This meridian distance, agreeing ex- 
actly with that derived by Dr. Tiarks from a mean of 15 chro- 
nometers, may be considered accurately determined. 

" Upon leaving Madeira we proceeded direct to Nassau, in 
New Providence, Bahamas, where we again rated ; but as there 
was an interval of 40 days, the result can only be taken as an 
approximation to be corrected on our return to England. 

6i The next place visited was Port Royal, Jamaica, the interval 
only 8 days, when the results were most satisfactory, and were 
subsequently verified ; all the other positions were measured from 
one of these two places. 

" When we were returning to England in the Blossom in 1832, 
we sailed from Nassau direct to New York, where we remained 
to rate the chronometers, the interval from Nassau being 11 days; 
we then proceeded to Halifax, and after an interval of 7 days 
again rated. 

" From Halifax we came direct to Portsmouth ; the interval 
between the observations was only 19 days, and the mean result 
gave an error minus in the longitude of Portsmouth of 12*6 seconds 
of time, or 3 miles 9 seconds of longitude, which was added to 
all the West India longitudes under the supposition that this 
error had obtained in the run between Madeira and Nassau, 
as from our subsequent observations we have reason to believe 
was the case. 

" The Thunder was commissioned in 1833 to continue the 
survey commenced in the Blossom. To avoid the hurricane 
season we went from Madeira to Demerara, in 32 days ; the 
results were most satisfactory; neither the temperature during 
the voyage nor rates obtained at each place altering much. 

" From Demerara we measured to Port d'Espagne, Trinidad, 
having a short run of 5 days ; and after remaining there to rate, 
we proceeded direct to Port Royal, Jamaica ; here, after again 
rating, we found the longitude thus brought on from Madeira, 
via Demerara and Trinidad, to differ only 1* 2 second of time, 
or less than ^ of a mile of longitude, from that deduced from our 
run by New York and Halifax to Portsmouth. 

" Havanna' was measured both from Nassau and Jamaica 
more than once, and the result does not differ more than ^ of a 
mile from that assigned to it by the Spanish astronomer Bauza, 
being the mean of various astronomical observations." 

The longitude of the Spanish main was connected both with 
Jamaica and Havanna twice or thrice, and with different parts of 
the line, as Cape Catoche, Belize, Nicaragua, and Old Providence. 

Being only a nautical survey, the geographical information 
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obtained will necessarily be very superficial, little more than the 
general appearance of the shores and places visited. 

The survey commenced at the N.E. part of Yucatan, near 
Cape Catoche, to which point different authorities assign positions 
varying 8 miles from each other ; as a succession of narrow islets 
bounds the neighbouring shore, shielding the main from view, 
the navigator is likely to give the name to what appears to him the 
most prominent point, while the geographer would hardly consider 
as his cape anything not connected with terra firma. 

Captain Richard Owen, following the older authorities, as 
Don Thomas Lopez and Don Juan de la Cruz, in their chart 
published at Madrid in 1755, has assigned the name to the N.E. 
point of the main land,* which is sufficiently conspicuous; the 
tops of the trees with which the surface is covered being about 
150 feet above the level of the sea. Near the shore there is a 
turreted stone building; whether built for defence or religious 
purposes we could not ascertain. 

Captain Barnett on the other hand has given the name to the 
most northern point of the islet that bounds the coast. 

From this point the main land, which presents a low and level 
appearance, thickly wooded, the trees rising to a height of about 
100 feet, trends to the S.E., and, being bounded by a succession 
of narrow woody islets, cannot be approached in a ship : the most 
distant of these islets is Con toy, lying 16 miles from the main, form- 
ing the turning-point for vessels bound from the Bay of Honduras 
into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Four miles S. W. from the S. part of Contoy is seen the northern 
point of a narrow neck of land, composed of white sand-hills, 
clothed here and there with low stunted bushes, rising to an ele- 
vation of 20 feet, which extends in a southerly direction about 
6 miles, where it becomes connected with the main by a low 
sand-ridge. This in some authorities is improperly laid down as the 
island Blanquilla. 

South of this are the small islands Mugeres and Cancun : the 
former, 4^ miles long and \ a mile broad, is 4 miles from the 
main, and rising into a small hill 80 feet high, covered with trees, 
has a fertile appearance : at its S. end, which terminates in a bold 
white cliff of rock, stands the ruin of a tower, about 12 feet high, 
of excellent masonry, resembling a martello tower ; and a short 
distance to the N.W. on the shore is the remains of a small stone 
building, which from its turreted appearance may have been a 
chapel : there are three similar ones on the E. side of Cozumel : 

* That the N.E. point of the peninsula is somewhere thereabout is clear enough, but 
there is nothing conspicuous whatever ; in fact, we learned, from the fishermen, that the 
interior is swampy and cut up with lagoons to some distance ; and it would therefore 
be difficult to say where terra firma commences. 
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there are also two other smaller dilapidated masses of similar 
masonry, one on the N. point of Cancun, and the other on the 
sand-hills W. of the S. end of the island, and which probably 
gave protection to the anchorage. I think that a clear passage 
will be found to pass out to the northward. 

On the western or inshore side of Mugeres there is a confined 
but snug anchorage, excellent during northers, with 2 fathoms 
close to the rocks, which can be entered round the S. end, where 
an English ship of war is said to have careened in 1801 : there 
are here some small wells, which are used by fishermen; and 
good wooding. 

Cancun is a narrow strip of land, composed of sand-hills, J of a 
mile wide, and about 8 miles in its entire length, stretching out as 
two sides of a triangle, enclosing a lagoon between itself and the 
main land ; from which it is not distinguishable, being only sepa- 
rated by a boat- channel at each end. There are small wells in 
the sand, which supply fishermen with fresh water, at the S. and 
N.E. points. 

Cozumel Island, the north-eastern and most prominent point 
of which is in lat. 20° 35' N., and long. 86° 41/ W„ and 39 
miles south from the centre of Mugeres, is the most considerable 
island on this part of the coast, being 24 miles long, in a N.E. 
direction, and 7 miles wide. It is very level, and covered with 
small trees, whose tops are about 70 feet above the sea. In the 
few places we penetrated beyond the shore we found swamps and 
ponds; a small one at the N.W. point was of fresh water. We 
saw no trace of inhabitants ; but there were three towers on the 
eastern side, similar to the one on Mugeres. A clear bank of 
regular soundings stretches 7 miles N. of the island, shoaling 
gradually to the land. The channel between Cozumel and the 
main is 9 miles wide ; in which bottom was not reached with 
200 fathoms of line. 

85 miles to the southward of Cozumel, and 18 from the 
main, lies the north end of an isolated coral bank, rising perpen- 
dicularly out of the ocean. It is called by the English the North 
Triangle Reef, and by the Spaniards, with their usual aptitude, 
El Chinchorro — the fishing-net : it is of an oval shape, 23 miles 
N. and S., and 9 miles wide ; composed of white sand ; with 
nearly an equal depth of water all over it. There is an islet, 
2 miles wide, near the centre ; two smaller ones at the N. part, 
each covered with mangrove-bushes ; and a small sand-bore, only 
a few feet above the sea, at the S. extreme. 

The edge is formed by a coral reef even with the water, but so 
precipitous on the outer side that no ground could be found, with 
95 fathoms of line, 300 yards from the reef, except at two small 
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places at the N. and S. extremes, where the bank goes off gra- 
dually to 5 and 12 fathoms a mile from the reef. 

In the main land there is but little feature or variety of appear- 
ance, being generally a sandy beach, with level ground thickly 
covered with trees, whose tops do not attain a greater height above 
the sea than from 50 to 100 feet ; without any signs of cultivation 
or habitations. 

From Cape Catoche to the British settlement of Honduras 
there is only one elevated ridge discernible from the sea, and this 
lines the shore, in lat. 20° 11' N., for a distance of nearly 3 miles,, 
with a white perpendicular cliff about 80 feet high. 

Jn lat. 19° 42' and 19° 20' N. there are two openings, about 
8 miles wide, with barrier reefs across the greater part of their 
entrances.* The land is low and thickly wooded ; but not see- 
ing any connexion across the bights from the ship's mast-head, an 
elevation of 90 feet above the sea, they must reach inland at least 
12 miles. 

After leaving these bays the coast is unbroken till we reach, in 
lat. 18° 10' N., the boat-channel that divides Ambergris Cay 
from the mainland of Spanish Yucatan. 

Ambergris Cay, so named from the produce of its shores, is a 
narrow islet, 20 miles long and about 3 wide, extending S.S.W. 
in a line with the main land, of which it appears to be a conti- 
nuation. The western shore is swampy, and cut up by lagoons ; 
but the eastern one is more firm, and there the trees attain a 
greater height. 

Within Ambergris Cay there is a shallow estuary, extending 
60 miles from the south point of the Cay into Yucatan, with an 
average width of 10 miles, and not more than from 5 to 12 feet 
water over a soft muddy bottom ; and communicating southerly 
with a sheltered navigation within the reefs that bound the whole 
coast of British Yucatan. 

The shore of this extensive estuary is low, thickly wooded with 
mangrove and other trees, and cut up by lakes, streamlets, and 
rivers ; the principal of which are the San Josef, Rio Hondo, and 
New River ; the first belongs to Spanish Yucatan, and upon it, at 
a distance of 10 miles from its mouth, stands Bacalar, the most 
considerable town of the province, to which it gives a name. The 
inhabitants carry on a small trade with the town of Belize (the 
seat of government of the British settlement), by market-boats, 
bringing down fowls, &c., and taking back manufactured goods, 
which they smuggle into their own country, avoiding the high 

* Ascension Bay ; a good reef harbour, with 8 feet into the bay. Further south is 
Shamrock Bay, with a well-sheltered reef harbour, and 7 feet into the bay : called by 
the Spaniards * Espiritu Santo.' 
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duty demanded by the Mexican government from the lawful 
trader. 

Rio Hondo, in lat. 18° 30' N., is the northern boundary of the 
British wood-cutting settlement of Honduras, which occupies a 
coast-line of nearly 200 miles, reaching as far south as the river 
Sarstun, in lat. 15° 53' N., with an average breadth of 70 miles; 
but the land-boundary is ill denned, there being little other rule 
than that of occupation, the tenure by which more than half the 
tract now in possession is held. 

The last treaty with Spain, in 1 786, ceded us territory only as 
far as the river Sibun, in lat. 17° 25' N., or 6 miles south of the 
Belize river and town ; while the British settlers are cutting wood 
on almost every stream down to the Sarstun, holding it by right of 
conquest, having been in uninterrupted possession since the set- 
tlers, assisted by a small naval force under Captain Moss, in the 
Merlin, gallantly repelled an attack made against them, in 1798, 
by a large Spanish force from Yucatan. 

The whole settlement is conveniently intersected by 15 rivers 
and streams, which, after passing through the country, empty 
themselves on the coast, and afford the readiest means of trans- 
porting wood from the forests to the sea. The rivers and streams, 
being only navigable for boats, were not examined beyond their 
mouths, except the Belize and Sibun, and they only for a few 
miles ; but common report, which probably errs by an over- 
estimate, ascribes to the Rio Hondo, by the river's course, a dis- 
tance of 50 miles in a N.W. direction; to the New River, 70 
miles in the same direction ; to the Belize river, 170 miles 
N.W. by W. ; and to the Sibun, 100 miles N.W. by N. These 
are the largest rivers ; and, being placed here in their geogra- 
phical position, commencing at the northern boundary, it will be 
seen that they run almost parallel through the upper half of the 
settlement. 

The land in the vicinity of these rivers is low, and cut up by 
small lakes, nothing being visible from the coast above the level 
of the trees that line the shore ; it is occasionally under water, if 
the annual rains, which commence in the interior of the country 
in the month of June, prove more than usually heavy, as in the 
years 1804 and 1832, when the river rose 20 or 30 feet, and in- 
undated an extensive district. A gentleman, coming down the 
river at the last period, was carried many miles across the 
country among trees and houses, all appearance of the course of the 
stream being lost. It must be observed that the rains in the in- 
terior, by which the rivers are swollen, seldom reach this part of 
the coast, except in occasional squalls during the night. 

Some knowledge of the course of the Belize river may be ob- 
tained from the following extract from the correspondence of 

vol. xi. a 
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Mr. Bourn,, a Baptist missionary, who visited part of the settlers 
located on its banks for the purpose of instruction in 1 833 : — 

" In the month of April I left Belize on horseback to prosecute 
my intended journey, and visit some of the mahogany- works and 
other settlements on the banks of the Belize river. Never having 
undertaken such a journey before, and as comparatively few do,, 
excepting those whose business is to look after cattle with no 
regular roads, I was induced to seek a guide. The only one I 
could procure without an unjustifiable expense was from those 
going in that direction after cattle. 

ee After crossing the river and proceeding alone the greater 
part of the way through an open pine-forest, I arrived at the dis- 
tance of what is reckoned 20 miles from Belize, according to the 
course of the river. I ought to state that, running in a line from 
E. to W. between the different rivers on this coast, are beautiful 
and extensive pine -forests, not dissimilar in appearance, only des- 
titute of human culture, from gentlemen's parks, intersected with 
ponds of fresh water, and everywhere immense numbers of cattle 
feeding. The banks of the rivers, which are generally of a rich 
alluvial soil, are covered with a thick impervious forest, except 
where it has been cut away and burnt for plantations. Through 
this, after my ride in the pine-forest, I had to make my way to the 
river-side, which I found less difficulty in doing than I had ex- 
pected. The name of the place is Free Town. 

" Early next morning I left, and after 2 hours' ride reached 
the first mahogany- works to breakfast. 

" The leading person belonging to the works kindly offered to 
ride with me till I had passed two creeks which flow into the 
main river. The first of these we found no difficulty in fording ; 
but the other the horse had to swim across. Beyond this is a 
considerable settlement, frequently visited by numbers who 
attend to cattle. Here is the commencement of a rich and beau- 
tiful savanna, running in a line for miles through the country, 
without a tree, except on its borders, covered with a rich luxuriant 
grass from 2 to 3 feet in height. 

" I left the next morning and stopped at a place on the banks 
of the river called Lime-walk, where are between forty and fifty 
persons. I took my departure from hence, and after a 4 hours' 
ride I came to very high land consisting of a pine-forest, to the 
eye of boundless extent. Here I met with a friendly reception 
from a person I knew, who, with several others, have comfortable 
establishments. Next morning, the Sabbath, after breakfast I 
preached to the people. Soon after service my friend rode off 
with me across the pine-forest to a mahogany-work on the opposite 
bank of the river. In the afternoon and evening I preached to 
the people ; left early next morning, and after a considerable ride 
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reached between 10 and 12 a.m. another mahogany- work, where 
I breakfasted, and my horse swam across the river, and after a 
long ride reached Rock Dondon, between 4 and 5 p.m., another 
mahogany-work, taking its name from a large rock standing nearly 
in the centre of the river ; here my horse had to cross the river 
again. I reached Belize on the Saturday afternoon, after preach- 
ing in ten different places." 

A hurricane in 1787 caused the sea to rise at the entrance of 
the Belize river 7 or 8 feet, so as to overflow and destroy nearly 
the whole town. Great numbers of people were drowned — 
seventy out of one gang of negroes : those saved were, with 
few exceptions, rescued by canoes. 

In the southern part of the settlement, commencing from 
10 miles S. of the Belize river, the hills rise nearer the sea; in 
some places ridges well clothed with wood come close to the 
shore. The principal mountains are the Dolphin Head (lat. 
17° 12' N., long. 88° 23' W.), 5 miles inland, and the Cock's-comb 
range, so called from its outline (lat. 16° 48' N., long. 88° 30' W.), 
15 miles from the sea, extending 10 miles in an E. and W. di- 
rection, having an elevation of 4000 feet above the sea. 

Through this district the streams Manati, Mullin's River, Stand 
Creek, Sittee, Monkey River, Deep River, Golden Stream, Rio 
Grande, Moho River, Ternash, and Sarstun flow; the last divides 
this settlement from the state of Honduras ; these (although much 
inferior in size to the rivers before mentioned) have a considerable 
flow of pure and wholesome water, which being confined between 
narrow banks is made available for the conveyance of mahogany. 

North Stand Creek, 30 miles S. of the anchorage off Belize, is 
the best watering-place for men-of-war and vessels needing a 
large supply. 

The Manati and Indian Creek, Avhich last runs into the Sibun, 
are said to pass through hills 500 feet high, by underground 
channels, £ of a mile long. 

If one may judge of the capabilities of the soil bordering on 
the river from the luxuriance of the corn fields and gardens, there 
seems no reason against the cultivation of sugar, cotton, rice, 
cacao, &c. (which last grows spontaneously), were not their export- 
ation prohibited. 

A more liberal system is however now in operation, and the 
cultivation of cotton has commenced. 

The sea-face of the whole settlement is bounded by a chain of 
coral reefs and small islets, at an average distance of 15 miles 
from the main, with a clear navigating passage within them 
from 4 to 8 miles wide. 

In this barrier, extending 130 miles, there are only two chan- 
nels through which vessels of 13 feet draft can conveniently 

g2 
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enter ; not that the reef is literally unbroken, although the outer 
edge is so to a considerable extent, but the rocky spots being 
scattered over a surface in some places 12 miles wide, it is much 
too intricate for navigation. 

Abreast of the southern part of the settlement the reef be- 
comes broken, and finally disappears at a distance of 12 miles 
from the coast of Guatemala, leaving an open navigation to the 
Gulf of Dulce,* and the southern British rivers, which are daily 
becoming of greater importance as the wood on the northern ones 
becomes more scarce. 

Whether we consider this reef as a breakwater along the whole 
extent of the settlement, or as a shield in troublous times to pre- 
vent a sudden descent, we cannot help being struck with its 
utility ; within it, both ships and boats navigate in all weathers by 
night and day, the former finding secure shelter at any moment 
wherever they choose to drop anchor, and the latter conveying the 
inhabitants to and from Belize for their necessary supplies. 

It is also a remarkable geographical feature, 2000 square miles 
of bank, the sea-boundary of which is a perpendicular coral wall, 
there being no ground found with 95 fathoms of line at 700 yards 
from the dry reef, except at the opening S. of the reefs, where 
the increase of depth, although rapid, is not so instantaneous ; for 
after passing the 30 -fathom boundary, which is in a line with the 
reef, there is still, for a width of ^ a mile, 100, 150, and 200 
fathom soft muddy bottom, similar to what is found through the 
channel at from 20 to 30 fathom soundings. 

In this basin there is a greater inequality of ground than in any 
other part of the West Indies ; coral spots not more than 100 yards 
across, with only 3 or 4 fathoms water over them, and suddenly 
30 fathoms all round ; again, 35 fathoms only 200 yards from reefs 
even with the water. 

To the northward, where the rivers are larger and the outlet 
not so easy, the depth is from 4 to 30 feet. Off the river Belize 
lies an enormous bank of soft mud, through which there is a ser- 
pentine channel called ce Grennells,'" 12 miles long, and only 
^ a mile broad, 15 to 30 fathoms deep, the sides of which are 
almost perpendicular. 

In the same latitude as the northern part of the settlement 
there are three banks of an oblong shape, 20 miles long by 
6 wide, separated from each other and the main by channels, 
from 5 to 1 5 miles wide, of unfathomable ocean. Two of these, 
Glover's Reef and Lighthouse Reef, are banks of white sand with 
from 1 to 3 fathoms water over them, encircled by a coral reef 
even with the water, on which in each case there are three or four 

* il Golfo Dulce" might, perhaps, be better rendered " Freshwater Gulf,'' — Ed. 
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small islets with cocoa-nut and other trees ; on one of these stands 
the lighthouse, marking the approach to Belize and the residence 
of the pilots. 

The third, called Turneffe, is similar to these in shape and in 
being surrounded by a coral reef, almost perpendicular on the 
outer side, but internally it is filled with mangrove islets rising 
out of the water and having narrow channels between them, but 
so clustered together as to appear like one bushy island. 

The whole extent of the main reef is also studded with nume- 
rous islets of every variety of size and solidity : first the spot of 
sand, just raised above the water ; then the more extended beach, 
which nurtures into trees the cocoa-nut cast upon its shores ; next 
those places composed of sand and mud, where the mangrove 
springs out of the water, and which are in this neighbourhood 
called by the appropriate name of " drowned cays ;'' and lastly, the 
island, a mile or more across, whose soil produces the grapewood- 
tree, buttonwood-tree (very hard, and valuable for cogs of wheels), 
and other species of trees, with a girth of more than 3 feet. 

The rise and fall of the sea is very trifling, seldom exceeding a 
foot, and, being irregular, is probably more the result of wind 
than the tidal wave. 

The only town in the settlement is Belize, the seat of govern- 
ment, situate on both sides of the river, which is crossed by a 
wooden bridge. The storehouses and residences of the principal 
merchants (mainly composed of wood) form a good street. On the 
S. shores fronting the anchorage at the extremity of the town, 
stand the church and superintendent's residence, substantial-look- 
ing brick buildings. 

The chief part of the population clusters around the mouth of 
the river, where are also the court-house, gaol, and shambles. 

The barracks, which are occupied by the left wing of the 2nd 
West India regiment, are north of the town, \\ mile from the 
church, which short course is the only road in the settlement on 
which horses can be used, all distant communication being carried 
on in boats. 

The anchorage off the town is safe and convenient for vessels 
not drawing more than 15 feet water ; and this being the only port 
of entry, hither all vessels resort, whether their object is to obtain 
mahogany or to bring British manufactures, to be hence re-shipped 
in boats or small vessels into Spanish Yucatan, or the Guatema- 
lian territory. 

A late custom-house regulation has just altered this, and obvi- 
ated the necessity for vessels touching here, a change which may 
injure this town and settlement, but will much increase the gene- 
ral trade, opening the whole coast of central America to English 
enterprise. Whether that part subject to the King of Mosquitia 
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will be benefited or otherwise, time will show. Experience has 
unhappily proved that the uncontrolled intercourse of civilised 
adventurers is more mischievous than useful to a population but 
little removed from barbarism. 

The trade of this settlement at present amounts to more than 
one hundred vessels, and 20,000 tons; the imports being the 
necessaries of life, as salt meat, flour, vegetables, and all sorts of 
British manufactured goods, both for immediate use and for ex- 
portation to the surrounding country. 

The exports are mahogany, dye-woods, tortoiseshell, indigo, 
and cochineal, the two last being received in exchange for British 
manufactures. 

The population of the settlement, by returns in the Colonial- 
office, amounted in 1837 to 3320. If we add to this 1000 Caribs, 
250 troops, and 500 discharged pensioners from our black West 
India regiments, we shall have a total of 5070 : 2300 of these 
may be resident in the town of Belize, whose natives, for its size, 
present as mixed an assemblage as, perhaps, can anywhere be 
seen, — British, Natives of Spanish Yucatan, Negroes, Caribs, and 
Mosquito men : 2000 are woodcutters, Africans, — except about 
300 of the Carib tribe, more athletic men than are seen in any 
other part of the West Indies. Their fine appearance is doubt- 
less to be attributed to the moral discipline under which they 
lived, even in the bygone days of slavery. 

In the mahogany-works no whip was used as a stimulant to 
labour ; task- work was the general system ; and the enslaved 
Negro and free Carib worked side by side, without any other dis- 
tinction than what ability or industry gave. This extended to the 
higher grades of society ; this settlement being the only one in 
the West Indies, in which distinction of colour was not known. 
Here, for years, the descendant of the negro has sat on the magis- 
terial bench, and enjoyed equal privileges with his white brother : 
1000 are Caribs, including the 300 already mentioned as wood- 
cutters, who have long been accustomed to hire themselves in the 
mahogany-works. 

They reside at a flourishing village on the banks of North 
Stand Creek, which now probably contains one half of the entire 
tribe, whose fathers were banished in 1795 from the island of St. 
Vincent to the island of Ruatan, on this coast, whence they were 
soon invited by the Spaniards to locate themselves on the main, 
near Truxillo, and subsequently spread along the whole coast, 
from Cape Camaron, in lat. 16° N., long. 85° W., to this place. 
This village is now their largest settlement, and is rapidly in- 
creasing, both from natural causes and immigration — these poor 
creatures at length, finding a more safe retreat under the British 
flag (from which the policy and justice of their expulsion was at 
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least doubtful) than under the less-settled government of central 
America : 70 are fishermen scattered along the coast and on the 
outlying islets,, whose chief occupation is catching the hawksbill 
turtle. 

The men employed as cutters of mahogany are located on the dif- 
ferent rivers, in gangs of from 20 to 50 each, for nine months of the 
year ; each gang having built for themselves a temporary village on 
the river's bank, nearest to the district fixed upon to work, ac- 
cording to the abundance of the mahogany. The autumnal 
months are occupied in making a road, by felling trees, &c, to 
the centre of the selected plot. In December the gangs on the 
Belize and neighbouring rivers return to the town for the Christ- 
mas holidays, a season given up to the training of the militia and 
social festivity. 

In January they return to the woods for the long dry season, 
which commences in February ; they are occupied in cutting till 
April and May, during which months they are employed in the 
laborious work of drawing out the wood to the river on trucks, 
with twelve or fourteen oxen each. 

This must be accomplished by the 1st of June, when the rains 
commence, which cause the river to swell, and carry all the logs 
that have been tumbled into it down the stream. The gangs of 
workmen follow after in canoes, to extricate such logs as have 
become entangled by the way, till all reach the sea, where they 
are stopped by a boom, sorted out according to the owners' marks, 
and hauled out of the water into their respective yards, to be 
squared and prepared for shipping. 

By the 1st of August all must be on board the vessels, to 
enable them to sail on that day, so as to avoid the hurricanes, 
which, although they have not visited this coast since 1787, are 
prevalent in the Gulf of Florida, through which the ships have 
to pass on their way to Europe. 

For such a large and widely- scattered population, mostly of our 
own countrymen, and speaking our own language, the means of 
instruction of one church and one chaplain, liberally assisted as it 
is by missionaries from the Wesleyans and Baptists, are lamentably 
deficient : the people resident in the distant parts of the settle- 
ment live the greater part of their lives, without any opportunity 
of enjoying the outward ordinances of religion. In one case, a 
fisherman applied to Captain Owen to baptize his child, it being 
next to impossible for him to take his family near 100 miles to the 
church. The missionaries preach at out-stations periodically — 
at Stand Creek for the Caribs, and at Mullin's River and the 
Boom (a village 30 miles up the Belize River) to the settlers : 
the residents at each station having built places of worship. An- 
other clergyman of the English church is much wanted, whose 
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duty it should be to itinerate and visit every part of trie settle- 
ment, which would enable all to enjoy occasionally the rites of 
our church. 

The situation of this colony, viewed in reference to the great 
subject of civilisation, appears especially to demand attention. 
It is surrounded by a large Spanish population, who, although 
intelligent, are, as far as concerns the majority, only nominally 
Christianized, according to the form of the Romish faith. 

It is intimately connected with the natives of Mosquitia, who, 
notwithstanding their subjection to the British crown for the 
last century and a half, are living in the depths of barbarism, 
without clothes and without letters ; in fact, in a more degraded 
state than any other tribe on the east coast of either of the 
Americas. 

May not the British possessions here be made a central point, 
whence Christianity, civilisation, and commerce may be diffused 
over the whole of Central America ? 

The State of Honduras, one of the five districts composing the 
republic of Central America, joins British Yucatan. The coast 
which we have now to describe runs E., or nearly at a right angle 
with that of the English settlement, extending a distance of 200 
miles to the small river Lamas, which separates this state from 
the kingdom of Mosquitia. The extensive angular bay upon which 
it is situated, contained between Cape Catoche and Cape Gracias 
a Dios, is called the Bay of Honduras : the frequent repetition of 
which name is calculated to cause confusion. Besides the bay 
and State, there are — 3rd, the Gulf of Honduras, theS.W. corner 
of the bay ; 4th, the British settlement of Honduras, also known 
as British Yucatan ; and, 5th, Cape Honduras, lat. 16° V N., long. 
85° 59' W., forming Truxillo Bay, also called Point Castillo. 

The coast of the State of Honduras is very different in cha- 
racter from the low shores of Yucatan ; pointed mountains rise 
one above another till they attain an elevation of 7000 and 8000 
feet above the sea. The immediate shore is agreeably diversified 
with hill and dale, trees and dark-green verdure close to the sea : 
while the mountain-tops, being frequently capped with clouds, 
give the whole a bold and heavy appearance. 

A bank of soundings, of irregular breadth, is found along the 
whole extent of coast at the western part from Omoa to Point Sal. 
It is not more than 2 or 3 miles wide ; but from hence, while the 
coast bends inwards to the southward, the soundings sweep round 
the island of U till a, a distance of 2 1 miles from the land. 

The bank S. of Utilla and the Hog Islands, for a width of 25 
miles, is studded with shoals, which should prevent vessels from 
passing inside of these islands without due care — a course seldom 
requisite, as there are no harbours in this portion of the coast : 
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on the other hand, the bank off the towns of Truxillo and Omoa 
is clear, with regular depths. 

The W. extremity of this shore forms, with British Yucatan, 
the Gulf of Honduras, 8 miles wide by 16 long, with a depth of 
water and bottom calculated to make it an eligible roadstead for 
vessels communicating with the Gulf of Dulce. In the S.E. 
corner there is a snug harbour, called St. Thomas's Bight, a basin 
more than a square mile in extent, of from 3 to 5 fathoms' depth. 
The shores, which rise abruptly from the water, are thickly clothed 
with indigenous forest ; no appearance of cultivation being any- 
where seen : nor have its waters been much disturbed since the 
country has been under its present governors. While it was a colony 
of Spain, ships from the mother-country used to await here the 
arrival of their cargoes from the rivers which empty themselves 
into the Gulf of Dulce. 



IV. — Account of the Province of Vera Paz, in Guatemala, and 
of the Indian Settlements or Pueblos established therein. By 
Padre Fr. Alonso de Escobar. Communicated by Don 
Carlos Meany. 

The province of Vera Paz may be divided into the high country 
(Alta), the low (Baxa), and the very low (Muy Baxa). This 
division opens to view the natural advantages of an intertropical 
territory, comprising a variety of climates, and thereby capable of 
rearing and maturing the vegetable products of many lands, both 
of the East and West Indies. In the southern part of the pro- 
vince, and towards the capital of Guatemala, are the settlements 
of Choi, Rabinal, Cubulco, and Salama. These, having a climate 
ordinarily hot and dry, must be assigned to the low division of 
the province. 

Of the principal rivers towards the S., the first is the Rio Grande,, 
the sources of which are on a mountain in the settlement of San 
Tomas Chichicastenango, in the jurisdiction (Alcaldia Mayor) 
of Solola : passing through this district, it divides it from that of 
Zacatepeques, and afterwards entering the district of Chiquimula, 
it takes the name of Motagua, and flows into the Atlantic Ocean. 
The river Salama rises in a mountain opposite to the San Gero- 
nimo estate (hacienda), in a tract called by the Indians Chirre- 
mundo, and flows by the settlement of Salama, from which it 
takes its name. Joining in Panzuh with the river Cachil, which 
comes from the mountain of Matanzas (slaughter), it flows on till, 
at the Sta. Anna estate, it unites with the river Chixoy, called also 
SacapulaSj and the sources of which lie in some mountains within 



